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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SS CONSOLIDATES, 
KEEPS CIVILIAN 
REGISTRARS 


New Hampshire Selective 
Service has followed a dif- 
ferent scheme of reorganiza- 
tion from some of the other 
states in order to effect the 
new economies required by 
Selective Service’s redpced 
budget. Selective Service has 
cut its expenses in a gen- 
eral economy drive that is 
expected to save about fifty 
percent of the total budget, 
which was originally planned 
for $17,000,000. 


From places as far apart 
as West Virginia and Oregon 
announcements have come in 
of the four hour week for 
the exemption board clerk, 
who is the only paid board 
official. In New Hampshire 
the local board clerks have 
been reduced to three in num- 
ber, each one of whom han- 
dies a group of counties; and 


amergency 

will be inadequately hand 
an attempt to take core 
of them at once. 
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ceives a definite answer prom- 
ising it to him in the future. 


N. H. Drugstore 
Depts.-Sodas, 
Toiletries, 
Selective Service 


In New Hampshire where 
three clerks are working full- 


Army Recruiters Take Over SS Registration 


Boys must register within five days of their 
birthday, so it is necessary to keep 


sit 


plens to volunteer or register. 


The Selective Service Act in Section 20 
prescribes that the Secretaries of the Army 
and Navy earry on an intensified voluntary 
enlistment campaign. Therefore, one of the 
purposes of the Selective Service Act is to 


The reason may perhaps be that the board 
is made up of citizens who are giving their 
time free of charge to the government to do 
the selecting. However, these members who 
take time out from their businesses and leis- 
ure do not want to give any more than they 
have to; and where a boy is a volunteer it 
seems perfectly efficient that he should go to 
the military recruiting station and offer his 
services. 

Therefore, the policy of the Act seems 
to require separate recruiting and draft- 
ing facilities, and in an emergency this 
would be a precaution against confusion as 





stimulate voluntary enlistments. 


However, the Selective Service Act does not 
authorize Selective Service to take volunteers. 


to whether a boy comes intending to be a Se- 
~ Service registrant or an army volun- 
r. 











McGrath Denies NSB Petition 








Attorney General McGrath has refused to take any action on a petition 
addressed to him by the National Service Board requesting that where prosecu- 
tions of Selective Service violators are not dropped by local United States At- 
torneys, the cases be referred to Washington for central investigation and post- 
ponement in order to give the violator a second opportunity before the actual 


prosecution is brought. 


The request of the National Service Board is contained in two letters sign- 
ed by eighteen Consultative Council members. One of the letters reads in part: 





time for the whole state it 
might be easier for county 
boards to continue their regu- 
lar meetings so that hearings 
can be granted in normal 
course, and cases can be set- 
tled without the unfavorable 
influence ef mass hysteria. 


In many of the states army 
recruiting officers or Veter- 
an’s Administration Officers 
are being appointed to the 
position of Selective Service 
registrar to meet the new 
budget; but in New Hamp- 
shire, a Town Clerk, a school 
headmaster, and a number of 
druggists have received the 
appointment. The State Di- 
rector of Selective Service for 
New Hampshire, John H. 
Greenaway, is a_ retired 
druggist and former presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

The New Hampshire sys- 
tem eliminates any danger of 
confusion over whether a boy 
comes with the intention of 


registering under the draft 
or volunteering for the army. 





“Your circular directing local United States Attorneys to 
make the registration and secure the dismissal of the action 
should do a great deal to reduce the disproportionate im- 
portance which has been given to these cases. 


“However, this procedure can have little effect on the 
cases of men who do register and who are prosecuted, which 
is even more our concern. In view of the large number of 
such prosecutions in Worid War II any procedure that is 
set up while a Selective Service law is still on the books 
should be fiexible enough to take care of these cases, too.” 


* 


The signers of either one of the two letters included: 

Christian Catholic Apostolic Church, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, American Unitarian Association, 
Church of God (7th Day), Church of God (Indiana), Essenes 
of Kosmon, Friends in Israel, Peace Association of Christian 
Scientists, Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church, United 
Pentecostal Church (Inc.), United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, The Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America, 
Gracelawn Assembly, Molokan Advisory Council, Olazabal 
Council of Latin-American Churches (Inc.), Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America, Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church, Episcopal Pacifist Fellow- 
ship, World University Roundtable, The Full Gospel Confer- 
ence of the World, John H. Marion, Jr. (member of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Relations of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States), and the Free Methodist Church of North 
America. 

* 


Individual letters also went out from: 

The Emmanuel Association, Church of God (indiana), Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, Seventh-day Adventists, Church of the 
Brethren, Mennonite Central Committee, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

We will continue to present this matter fer consideration 
whenever the opportunity provides. 





FORMER CPS CHIEF RETIRED BY ARMY 


The poverty, the isolation, and the arduousness of CPS, which 
were accepted by peace groups for various reasons, are shown by the 
statements of Colonel Kosch in this article to have been of interest 


it 


to others because of the number of army and disability reclassifica- 
tions which resulted. It is doubtful that the fair treatment or previous 
illness he mentions accounted for the reclassifications so much as dis- 
illusionment with the nation or with the church. It would take a great 


deal of work in helping people obtain their IVEs to compensate for 
the losses in faith that occurred then, but whatever the new workers 


at NSB can do, they will. 


Colonel Kosch has been retired from the army and left Selective 


Service around the first of November. 


He is going back to raising 


chickens in California, where Mrs. Kosch has been staying in order to 
keep up their home place while he was in Washington. 


The Colonel was sometimes a very 
desirable person to deal with because of 
his frankness and honesty. Prettier 
words often shield a harsher attitude. 

In August of 1942 the Colonel said 
to a Senate committee, “We have been 
against payment of any kind... We 
feel that as soon as you set up a pay 
scale for these people that is in any way 
comparable to that of the army, then 
the slacker will say: ‘Well that is a 
good place for me to get in’; .. .” 

Again he said, “. . . by treating them 
(the COs) fairly and by being honest 
and above board with them we have 
been able to get these people to come 
to us and ask us about the army,... 
one out of eight—in other words, a 
few over 500 of the 4,000 we have got- 
ten who were originally classified in 
IV-E—have changed their minds and 
have gone into the army.” 

Later concerning missionary work 
done by CO’s he said, “Around these 


A recent moving picture 
called “White Heat” has the 
distinction of being the most 
chilling and inhuman of all of 
the violent moving pictures ever 
made. 


“White Heat” is a gang- 


camps you find there is a certain amount 
of it done due to the fact that if the 
churches invite the people in to talk 
we can’t say ‘no’ to it ... We are op- 
posed to setting up any type of proj- 
ect which would lend itself to spread- 
ing of their propaganda.” 


In July of 1945 Colonel Kosch, com- 
menting on the number of discharges 
from CPS said, “We got a great many 
people who were disabled; we had to 
meet the train with an ambulance and 
haul them to the hospital to keep them 
from dying before we could get them 
back home again.” 


In February of 1946 he said, “Inas- 
much as conscientious objectors did not 
start their program until approximately 
6 months later than the armed forces, 
it is felt that in fairness to everybody 
concerned their demobilization should fall 
somewhat behind that of the armed 
forces.” 


New Movie Bloodshed 
Shocks Lagging Audiences 


and the hero might still get 


Since the 


fundamental 





What Happened To— 


Canine Pete 


The Camper Who Barked at Visitors 


Pete returned home after his CPS 
discharge from the smoke jumper unit 
at Missoula, Montana. At the local 
community fair he was asked to give 
a demonstration of how he jumped when 
he was in CPS as one of the events 
on its program. He consented. On the 
day of the show the time for the event 
came and a plane took off carrying Pete. 
As it neared the field the door of the 
plane opened and a man jumped out, but 
the crowd was horrified when his para- 
chute failed to open. Instead an arm 
came off, then a leg came off, and then 
another arm and another leg. The crowd 
thought that the jump was a complete 
fiasco until they looked up to see a para- 
chute carrying Pete sailing peacefully 
down. ‘ 

He had taken a straw dummy with 
him and tossed it out first. 





it was in May of 1946 that ao Federal 
District Court in Oregon held two transfer 
orders issued by Colonel Kosch to be void 
because they were military orders and not 
civilian as required by the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. 

Colonel Kosch was shortly afterwards 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his work as Chief of the Camp Opera- 
tions Division of Selective Service. 


is enough meaning in life to 
make stories worth telling 
and worth listening to will 
introduce the grace of truth 
and goodness. 


Violence by itself is mean- 
ingless; it represents all that 


ster picture with an ordin- 
ary plot, but it is peppered 
with cold-blooded people, both 
criminals and government 
agents, who either kill or ne- 
glect each other in a way 
that is portrayed more casu- 
ally than is usual. Even su- 
icides are brought out in the 
Same insensitive manner; so 
that it is the telling of the 
stories as much as the char- 
acters, which arouses the au- 
dience, 


Catholic authorities who, 
so far as we know, are not 
war objectors have criticized 
similar pictures; se that even 
people whose objections do 
not extend to all use of force 
have reacted. 


Until recently American 
moving pictures portraying 
violence frequently under- 


stated the evil effects. The 
hero and the villian could 
flay and wallop each other 
for quite a while, rolling 
down cliffs and _ striking 
their heads against boulders, 
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up and stroll away without 
a scratch on his face, an egg 
on his jaw, or a dark spot 
around his eye. 


Now “White Heat” gives us 
a story of crime so callous 
that one wonders why it was 
made. 


Should plays avoid show- 
ing scenes of violence en- 
tirely? This would seem to 
be an obvious solution; but it 
is open to the objection that 
a story which censors all 
scenes of violence can hardly 
be true to life. 


The main reason for writing 
a play would seem to be that 
the writer has something that 
he wants to sey. While didac- 
tic stories are objectionable, it 
is nevertheless true that a writ- 
er who feels life is meaning- 
less, and that therefore noth- 
ing is worth saying, will never 
write anything that people will 
care to look at. If life is 
meaningless then the story is 
meaningless, and listening to it 
or leoking ot it is equelly 
meaningless. 


quality of any good story is 
that the teller believes it is 
worth the telling, and there- 
fore believes that life has 
some meaning, the subject 
matter of such a story is apt 
to be basically something true 
and beautiful and good. It 
may not be as clearly sep- 
arated from the evil as those 
things are in the Sunday 
School lessons which we give 
to children; but even if the 
story is devoted to depicting 
something evil, nevertheless 
the very assumption running 


through the story that there 


is insane and illogical] in life. 
A two-hour representation of 
cruelness and inhumanity 
which is not secondary to any 
other more purposeful rea- 
son for telling the story is 
not apt to be any more popu- 
lar than some of the abstrac- 
tions of modern painting. 
The characters in “White 
Heat” are in effect abstrac- 
tions, related to each other, 
to the story teller, and to the 
spectator in a meaningless 
way that suggests nothing 
except, “Why did he bother 


to tell that?” 





rehabilitation certer. 


you do® . 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


A conscientious objector in the army is court-martialled 
for disobeying his superior officer and placed in an army 
While he is there he is approached 
by the World Service Board for Humanitarian Objectors. 
The WSBHO is supported by the Committee to Furnish-| 
Files to COs in Prison and the Folk Dancers’ International. 
The Board tells him that it is willing te raise money to 
help in his attempted release from the army. What would 


Answer on Page Four 
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States control civil 
rights of prison COs 


The conscientious objector who com- 
mits a felony under the Selective Service 
Act may, as a result of his crime, lose 
certain civil rights; but these rights are 
lost under state law, not under Federal 
law. There is no Federal statute which 
would bar a man from voting or holding 
office because of a former felony. The 
various states, however, have a wide 
variety of statutes and constitutional pro- 
visions subjecting felons to civil dis- 
abilities. 


Since the laws on this subject vary 
among the forty-eight states, some ques- 
tion has arisen as te whether these state 
laws dealing with felons may apply only 
to violators of state statutes and not 
to violators of Federal statutes. Since the 
Selective Service Act is a Federal statute, 
it has been held in some states that its 
violators lose no civil rights at all, since 
no Federal law deprives them of civil 
rights and the state law has been held 
to disqualify only violators of state en- 
actments. In other states, it has been 
held that the local civil rights statute 
depriving felons of the rights and priv- 
ileges of ordinary citizens does apply to 


BY 
WILLIAM E. ROSTRON, JR. 


violations of statutes passed by other 
states and by the United States, not 
merely to local statutes. However, in 
most of these states a second question 
has arisen as to whether a felon who 
has violated the laws of another juris- 
diction can be deprived of his civil rights 
if the crime he committed is not -also 
recognized as a crime in the state where 
his civil rights are in issue. This question 
has not been decided in most states, and 
therefore it is an open question whether 
a violator of the Selective Service Act 
would be deprived of his civil rights even 
though violators of other Federal laws 
might be. 


Ordinarily no government will enforce 
the criminal laws of another sovereignty. 
It is for this reason that extradition 
treaties exist between countries. The 
definition of crimes differs from nation 
to nation, and only the people who have 
made the laws understand the exact rea- 
son why they have called certain things 
crimes and certain other things not 
crimes. Frequenty the philosophy and 
public policy of the nations differs seri- 
ously on these questions. For instance 
it was recently said that Russia gave the 
death penalty for reckless driving, but 
in the United States that would not be 
done. 


Now, since the United States was 
formed of a number of independent col- 
onies and the Federal government can 
only exercise those powers which were 
specifically delegated to it by the Con- 
stitution, this type of relationship which 
prevails among independent nations still 
prevails between the states of the United 
States and the Federal Government in 
matters of criminal law. None of them 
ever undertake to enforce the criminal 


South Preserves Suffrage of SS Violators 


@ States which do not seem to deprive people convicted under the Selective 
Service Act of civil rights include several Southern states. We have information 
that rights are retained in the following: 


Arizona, idaho and Montana where the statute which deprives people of civil 
rights refers only to “‘a sentence of imprisonment in a state prison’’; 


Colorado, where the constitution, while it deprives people confined in any 
public prison of the right to vote, reads, ‘But every such person . . . who is released 
therefrom by virtue of a pardon, or by virtue of having served out his full term of 
imprisonment, shall, without further action, be invested with all rights of citizenship’’; 


Indiana, Massachusetts, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska and Rhode Island, where 
competent opinions have been secured that no rights are lost; 


North Carolina, where the definition of a felony is in terms of imprisonment 
in the state penitentiary; 


South Caroline and Tennessee, where the crimes for which one is deprived 
of suffrage are specifically listed and do not include violation of the Selective 
Service Act; 


Uteh, where the statute is again in terms of imprisonment in a state prison 
and where the constitution lists a number of crimes which does not include viola- 
tion of the Selective Service law; 


And lastly, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Vermont, where there seem to 
be no statutes depriving people of the suffrage. 


@ In Delaware, while one who has violated a Federal law might be deprived of 
his rights, he probably will retain them if the Federal violation is not also recog- 
nized as a crime against the state government. The Delaware Court made a stote- 
ment that “it will, perhaps, be agreed that the disenfranchisement of a citizen by 
reason of conviction of crime must be dependent upon whether the crime is a felony 
under our law, for the state will undoubtedly determine the rights of its citizer:s 
to vote in accordance with its own standards.’’ This also may be true in Kentucky 
and Minnesota where, in determining the meaning of the word ‘felony’, the state 
defiriition is used as opposed to the Federal definition. 


@ =Three of the least sympathetic statutes on the subject are in Louisiana, Nevada, 

and Washington. Louisiana provides that ‘‘no person who shall have been conviéted 

of any crime either in any of the courts of Louisiana or in any of the courts of the 

United States . . . shall be permitted to . . . vote or hold office . . . ‘“’ Washington 

provides, ‘’. . . all idiots, insane persons, and persons convicted of infamous crime 
. are excluded from the elective franchises.” 


Even under these statutes, however, it seems most sensible that the local state 
definitions should be given to the words ‘crime’ and ‘felony’, rather than the 
definitions of other jurisdictions. Violation of the Selective Service Act, being com- 
pletely unlike anything recogniged as a crime in Louisiana, Nevada, and Washing- 


ton, should not be within the scope of these statutes. 


Selective Service violators may well have retained their civil rights in most 


American jurisdictions. 





laws of the others. Between the states 
extradition is always necessary. 

It would seem that if, after a man has 
violated a Federal law like the Selective 
Servic Act, a state government deprives 
him of his right to vote, the state gov- 
ernment is to that extent enforcing the 
law of another jurisdiction. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons why some state 
governments are reluctant to do this. 
Probably those states which are willing 
to disqualify Federal felons look upon 
the matter as one of character qualifi- 
cation rather than one of enforcing the 
criminal laws of another jurisdiction. 


COs in liberal states 
should seek pardon 


A feeling that the states of the United 
States and the Federal Government should 
not maintain the same distant relation- 
ship to each other which prevails among 
nations of the world community has also 
contributed to the willingness to number 
Bederal criminals among these deprived. 


A pardon by the President, which acts 
as complete forgiveness for the offense, 


has the effect of removing the guilt 
of the felon in such a way that even 
those states that do deprive him of his 
civil rights will restore them after the 
pardon. 


Those men who live in states where 
they are deprived of no civil rights by 
any local statute, while they will not find 
a pardon immediately useful, should stil! 
try to secure one if they can since there 
is always the possibility that the man 
might move to another jurisdiction where 
the pardon will be necessary to secure 
civil rights. 

In addition to this even in those states 
which do not take away the civil rights 
of the violator, bar associations, medical 
associations, and other groups may use 
the conviction as evidence of bad char- 
acter unless a pardon has been obtained. 

In dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment the former prisoner wil wonder 
about his record in connection with such 
things as obtaining a passport, but the 
Department of State can grant passports 
so long as it feels confident that the 
individual will conduct himself abroed 
in a manner that will not reflect upon 
American relations. 
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Number of IVEs Soars 


The number of IV-Es in the United States and 
Territories for September, 1949 was 8,397. How- 
ever. the number of people who have been classified in 
IV-E at one time or another since the beginning of 
the draft appears to be at least 10,516; and the 
8,397 figure is merely a current one. 

The reason for this is that as soon as men turn 26 they 
have to be placed in the classification V-A whether they are 
conscientious objectors or not. Therefore, when each state 
reports its current number of IV-Es every month, some 
of the states occasionally report a lower number of IV-Es 
than they have in preceding months. The total number of 
drops in the reported number of IV-Es in individual states 
since the beginning of the draft has been 2,119. Adding this 
number to the total of 8,397, we get the figure of 10,516 who 
have been in IV-E at one time or another since the beginning 
of the draft. 

Some of the drops are due to clerical errors; local Selective 
Service boards reported people in their IV-E column who 
should have been reported in IV-F. So the figure 2,119 does 
not entirely represent the number of people who were in 
IV-E and were later taken out. For this reason, the 10,516 
figure appears at first glance to be a maximum one; how- 
ever, the number of drops which have occurred, and which we 
are unable to tally because they have been obscured by cor- 
responding increases, is probably great enough to offset those 
drops which were due entirely to clerical errors on the part 
of clerks getting their figures in the wrong column. For in- 
stance, if the State of Pennsylvania reported 12 IV-Es in 
July and 6 in August, this figure does not represent the actual 
number of people who have been reclassified in V-A. It is 


entirely possible that 9 objectors became overage in Penn- 





Einstein Takes 
Relatice View 


Albert Einstein has de- 
nied the rumor that he is 
preparing a conscientious 
objector’s provision for Is- 
rael. He was asked to 
undertake the work, but 
refused. His statement 
suggests that Israel is in 
such a difficult and pre- 
carious position that the 
men bearing responsibil- 
ity for its future are under x4 
no duty to take his advice. 
He has, however, said that 
refusal of military service 
seems to him to be justified 
so long as unbearable tyr- 
anny is not threatening. 


SS Benumbers 
Regulations 


Selective Service has re- 
numbered its regulations 
so that they now run from 
1601 to 1700 instead of 
from 661 to 700. What 
was formerly regulation 
624.1 now becomes 1624.1, 
by adding a 1 in front of 
the old number. However, 
the citation of regulations 
as they were formerly 
numbered will still be all 
right. Selective Service is 
not sending out a new 
printing of its regulations 
to correct the numbers, but. 
new regulations will re- 
ceive the new numbers. 


* 


sylvania during the month and were put in V-A, thereby re- 
ducing the figure to 3. However, if 3 additional conscien- 
tious objectors were put in the IV-E classification during 
the month, the total reported would be 6. Therefore when 
we see a figure of 12 for July and 6 for August, we cannot 
tell if the number of conscientious objectors have remained 
static, 6 of them having become overage, or whether the 
number of conscientious objectors has increased in such a 
way as to obscure the true number who did become overage. 

For this reason when we say that there have been 2,119 
drops since the inning of the draft, we are giving a mini- 
mum figure, and the figure seems a safe one to use. 




















What Would You Do? 


Answer to Problem on Page 2 

HERE is.a great possibility that the 

objector’s name will be used in rais- 
ing funds, but he should only give his 
consent on condition that the World 
Service Board account to him completely 
for all of the funds that it raises 
through the use of his name. 

The reason for this is that even among 
the most conscientious and religious peo- 
ple different opinions prevail as to the 
best manner of spending such funds. 
Some would spend most of it to support 
his dependents or for the technical help 
that will be required to get him out; 
others would spend the biggest part on 
publicity, in connection with other peo- 
ple’s need as well as his own. 

Perhaps the reason for‘this difference 
in. outlook on expenditures, and the chief 
difference between peace leaders today, 
is that some would fee! duty-bound to 
expend the money entirely in helping 
this needy individual, while others would 
rather help the cause, thinking that all 
he wants is the opportunity to be a 
martyr for it. 

Whether one believes in noncombatant 
service or not is secondary to this dif- 


ference. Even among believers. in 
civilian service, a difference of opin- 
ion arose as to whether the primary 
purpose was to help the men, or to 
further the cause of the ‘work camp’ 
ideal and to get rid of those who would 
not advance the cause. 

Among professional people this dis- 
tinction is well known. A doctor can- 
not use his patient as a guinea pig; a 
lawyer cannot drop perfectly good de- 
fenses of his client in order to argue 
more crucial ones; a minister counsel- 
ling his parishioner should not counsel 
him to take the path of a non-conform- 
ist when he knows the man’s inner re- 
sources do not require it and are not 
sufficient: no matter how much they 
think humanity would benefit. They are 
helping individuals, not causes. 

Objectors should be especially careful 
not to let their ideas on right and wrong 
become eccentric in this matter. 

The individual giver is hardly in a 
position to ask for an accounting of the 
entire amount; but the drafted objector, 
himself, can ask for it. Even if the 
draftee is willing to have his situation 
exploited for the sake of the cause with- 
out regard to his own best interests, 
he still should be strict about this for 
the sake of the public. 
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A REVIEW OF— 


“In the Shadow of Fear” 


American Civil Liberties Union 
Annual Report, August, 1949 


It is not our intention in this re- 
view to comment on the entire re- 
port of the ACLU but merely upon 
the two pages dedicated to consci- 
entious objectors. 


The statement is there made, “The 
Union has not aided these non- 
registrants in the courts on the ground 
that no practical legal service can 
be rendered admitted violators of 
law.” This statement is not entirely 
correct. Many practical services can be 
rendered admitted violators of law. It 
makes the greatest difference to a vio- 
lator whether his sentence is one year or 
three years and whether his sentence is 
suspended or not while he is placed on 
probation. These are services that can 
be rendered admitted violators and they 
can only be rendered by an attorney dur- 
ing the trial proceedings. 


The Report goes on to say, “The Union 
opposes military conscription in time of 
peace. It has therefore sought a court 
test of the constitutionality of the pres- 
ent draft act by some man who would 
register and then contest it. No such 
plaintiff has yet been found.” This 
statement suggests that ACLU, while 
overlooking many actual cases where 
help is needed, is hoping to find a non- 
existent case in order to reform the law. 
Worthy as this may be, the real need in 
CO cases is the agency which will give 
time and effort to the run-of-the-mill 
cases. 





